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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  February  1,  1907. 

In  considering  the  management  of.  school  affairs  of  the  town 
we  have,  as  in  the  past,  endeavored  to  use  our  earnest  efforts  in 
seeking  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Repairs  are  constantly  needed  on  the  school  buildings  in  order 
to  keep  them  even  in  a  fair  condition;  although  a  considerable 
extra  amount  of  repairing  has  had  to  be  done  during  the  past  year, 
we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  within  the  appropriation,  which  fact 
we  have  constantly  kept  before  our  minds,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
some  slight  repairs. 

During  the  past  summer  we  had  a  large  closet  built  in  the  Center 
building,  in  which  are  stored  the  school  supplies,  and  our  chair- 
man was  chosen  the  purchasing  agent.  By  this  arrangement  all 
books  and  supplies  are  kept  in  one  place,  making  it  more  conve- 
nient for  all  parties. 

Chapter  502  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1906  requires  the 
school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians.  We  have  complied  with  this 
.  part  of  the  law  by  appointing  Dr.  A.  E.  Mossman  school  physician 
for  this  town;  but  before  any  work  can  be  done  the  town  must 
appropriate  some  money  for  this  purpose,  as  the  law  says  that  an 
appropriation  must  precede  any  expenditure  or  any  indebtedness 
which  may  be  incurred  under  this  act. 

We  have  received  this  year  $995.63  as  our  share  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  fund;  only  those  towns  which  comply  strictly  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  state  laws  receive  this  money. 

Our  treasurer  presents  his  usual  comprehensive  report,  show- 
ing in  detail  how  all  the  money  has  been  expended. 

We  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  will  make  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  report  of  our  superintendent,  as  in  it  he  presents 
many  subjects  which  should  be  of  interest  to  you  all,  but  espe- 
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cially  so  to  those  parents  having  children  in  our  schools  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  these  subjects  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  at  various  times  and  now  they  are  pre- 
sented to  you  for  your  consideration.  While  we  look  with  much 
interest  along  the  lines  of  modern  methods  and  shall  endeavor 
to  put  to  practical  use  much  that  we  find  good  in  them  and  such 
as  the  law  requires,  yet  we  realize  the  importance  of  careful  con- 
sideration in  order  that  the  appropriation  may  be  most  judiciously 
expended. 

Ceicil  C.  Whitney, 
Mary  A.  Dupee, 
Frank  T.  Sweet, 

School  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
TREASURER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

From  March  1,  1906,  to  February  2,  1907. 


RESOURCES. 

Town  appropriation,  $4,000  00 

State  school  fund,  995  63 

Superintendent  fund  from  State,  500  00 

Tuition  at  Fitchburg,  refunded  by  state,          48  00 

Tuition  due  from  Gardner,  112  25 

Supplies  and  text-books  sold,  2  56 

Sale  of  tamarack  logs,  1  25 


EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  $3,241  50 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  schools,  550  00 

Transportation,  500  00 

Fuel,  277  13 

Repairs,  195  28 

Care  of  buildings,  162  55 

School  supplies,  154  44 

Text-books,  105  34 

Salary  of  music  instructor,  100  00 

Salary  of  school  committee,  82  66 

Salary  of  instructor  in  drawing,  75  00 

Tuition  to  city  of  Fitchburg,  48  00 

(Refunded  by  State), 

Cleaning  buildings,  40  50 

School  furnishings,  13  89 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  13  41 

Express  and  freight,  11  91 

Postage  and  stationery,  9  00 


$5,659  69 
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School  census. 

$8 

00 

Travel, 

7 

60 

1  i£in         at     o  it  r\ 
IJtdbfc!  Ul  IdllU, 

o 

6 

f\f\ 

00 

Commission  on  gross  business  with  schools 

(G.  W.  Bruce), 

2 

27 

Cartage, 

30 

Balance  unexpended, 

EXPENDITURES  IN  DETAIL. 

b'AljAKliib   Ul  IJiACil-hilib. 

Jessie  L.  Shepard, 

$486 

00 

r .  Melene  _r  eter, 

320 

00 

Agnes  W.  Mansur, 

298 

00 

T>^~^     "1\/T  T 

Kose  1V1.  Dee, 

240 

00 

oaciie  x>.  race, 

^4 

00 

Jessie  C.  Cobb, 

200 

40 

Clara  Hartshorn, 

173 

60 

Cassie  Hicks, 

170 

00 

Virginia  Brenenstuhl, 

165 

00 

May  E.  By  an, 

157 

50 

Susan  V.  Setright, 

144 

00 

Teresa  Martin, 

114 

00 

Laura  C.  Brown, 

90 

00 

Jennie  E.  Spooner, 

90 

00 

Maude  A.  Moynihan, 

85 

00 

Etta  Newman, 

84 

00 

Mary  A.  Kane, 

77 

00 

Grace  L.  Seaver, 

34 

20 

Nellie  Estabrook, 

32 

00 

Helen  E.  Fries, 

19 

80 

Isabel  Wallace, 

15 

00 

Elva  L.  Mclntire, 

12 

00 

Alice  T.  Freeman, 

10 

00 

$5,601  78 
$57  91 

$5,659  69 


$3,241  50 
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SALARY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

George  Rngg,  $550  00 

TRANSPORTATION. 

F.  A.  Merriam,  $320  00 

W.  J.  Black,  165  00 

Gr.  W.  &  F.  St.  Railway  Co.  15  00 

  $500  00 


FUEL. 

Charles  L.  Smith,  $147  14 

John  C.  Gooclridge,  77  75 

F.  A.  Merriam,  28  19 

William  J.  Black,  18  50 

Philip  Wilken,  1  §0 

S.  Dwight  Simonds,                               .  1  50 

A.  Collette,  1  25 

George  W.  Atwood,  qq 

Frank  T.  Sweet,  40 


REPAIRS. 

John  C.  Goodridge,  $71  02 

C.  R.  Dutton,  •                            41  55 

C.  L.  Mansnr,  24  88 

A.  N"..  Proctor,             .  23  45 

W.  H.  Griffin,  7  gg 

Arno  E.  Hnrd,  4  75 

Miller  Bros.,  4  70 

Herman  Gr.  Partridge,  4  40 

Fitchbnrg  Hardware  Co.,  3  32 

S.  Edwin  Story,  2  75 

C.  F.  Knower,  2  25 


G.  W.  Bruce,  2 
Frank  T.  Sweet, 


00 
80 


$277  13 


Cecil  Whitney,  75 
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Philip  Wilken, 
H.  Oscar  Howard, 
C.  E.  Bridge, 


Harry  Howard, 
H.  Oscar  Howard, 
Masury,  Young  &  Co., 
Virginia  Brenenstuhl, 
Alice  Z.  Sweet, 
Jessie  C.  Cobb, 
Rose  M.  Lee, 
iinnie  Parmenter, 
Sadie  B.  Rice,  ' 
Frank  Cowdrey, 
Cassie  Hicks, 
F.  A.  Merriam, 
Jennie  E.  Spooner, 
May  E.  Ryan, 
Etta  Newman, 
Carl  B.  Page, 


H.  E.  Remington, 
G.  W.  Bruce, 
Milton,  Bradley  Co., 
Sanford-Putnam  Co., 
Commonwealth  Press, 
J.  F.  Riggs  Pub.  Co., 


CARE  OF  BUILDINGS. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


55 
30 
15 


$44  00 
30  75 
20  25 
8  00 


00 
80 
50 
70 
00 
75 
00 
55 
00 
2  25 
2  00 
2  00 


$83  33 
43  54 
13  28 
9  88 
3  25 
1  16 


$195  28 


$162  55 


$154  44 


Oinn  &  Co., 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


$47  53 
20  84 
19  10 
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E.  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  $8  00 

George  Rugg,  4  27 

American  Book  Co.,  3  20 

Berg.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  2  40 


SALARY  OF  MUSIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

Edith  XL  Griffin, 

SALARY  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Frank  T.  Sweet,  $42  66 

Cecil  C.  Whitney,  20  00 

Mary  A.  Dnpee,  20  00 


SALARY  OF  INSTRUCTOR  IN  DRAWING. 

Edmund  Ketchnm, 

TUITION  TO  CITY  OF  FITCFIBURG. 

(Refunded  by  State.) 

City  of  Fitchbnrg, 

CLEANING  BUILDINGS. 


Lizzie  Hatstat,  $21  10 

Flora  Brown,  3  70 

F.  A.  Merriam,  3  50 

Mrs.  T.  Fennell,  3  00 

Cora  Parmenter,  2  50 

J.  L.  Zeicha  Sweet,  2  50 

Jessie  C.  Cobb,  2  25 

George  Mossman,  1  50 

Arno  E.  Hurd,  45 


SCHOOL  FURNISHINGS. 


EC.  A.  Bowman  &  Co.,  $6  00 

S.  Bent  &  Bros.,  4  67 

Miller  Bros.,  -      1  45 

G.  W.  Bruce,  1  27 

J.  Walter  Davis  &  Co.,  50 


$105  34: 
$100  00 

$82  66 
$75  00 

$48  00 


$40  50 
$13  89 
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George  Rugg, 
Cecil  C.  Whitney, 
Frank  T.  Sweet/ 


TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

$12  71 

40 
30 


EXPRESS  AND  FREIGHT. 


Frank  A.  Adams,  $7  85 

Chester  E.  Lyncle,  2  40 

G.  W.  Bruce,  1  31 

George  Rugg,  35 

POSTAGE  AND  STATIONERY. 

Frank  T.  Sweet  (postage),  $5  58 

George  Rugg,  2  31 

Frank  T.  Sweet   (stationery),  83 

Cecil  C.  Whitney  (postage),  28 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Lillian  B.  Miller, 

TRAVEL. 

George  Rugg,  $7  25 

(Expense  securing  teachers.) 

Frank  T.  Sweet  (electric  fare),  35 


LEASE  OF  LAND. 

Sarah  A.  Merriam, 

COMMISSION  ON  GROSS  BUSINESS  WITH  SCHOOLS. 

G.  W.  Bruce, 

CARTAGE. 

G.  W.  Bruce, 


$13  41 


$11  91 


$9  00 
$8  00 


$7  60 
$3  00 
$2  27 
30 


$5,601  78 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frank  T.  Sweet, 

Treasurer  School  Committee. 
Examined  and  approved  Feb.  9,  1907. 

F.  E.  Miller,  Auditor. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Westminster: 

"Miss  Dupee  axd  Gbdsttlkmbn — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
for  your  consideration  my  fourth  annual  report  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Westminster  (census  of  1905),  1,348 
Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age  (school  census,  1906),  boys,  122,  girls,  115,  237 
Number  of  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years 

of  age  (school  census,  1906),  boys,  95,  girls,  102,  197 

Total  enrolment  for  year  ending  June,  1906,  261 

(Not  including  those  who  entered  from  other  towns.) 

Average  membership  for  year  ending  June,  1906,  245.65 

Average  attendance  for  year  ending  June,  1906,  225.95 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  year  ending  June,  1906, 

(average  attendance  divided  by  average  membership),  91.98 
Assessors'  valuation  (real  and  personal),  May  1,  1906,  $720,350.00 

Tax  rate  per  $1,000  for  year  1906,  $16.50 

Total  cost  of  schools  for  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1907,  $5,601.78 

Cost  per  pupil  (based  on  total  enrolment),  $21.46 

Cost  per  pupil  (based  on  average  membership),  $22.80 

Cost  per  pupil  (based  on  average  attendance),  $24.79 
Net  cost  of  schools,  or  local  burden  for  school  support 
for  year  ending  February,  1907  (being  the  total 
cost  minus  repairs,  aid  from  State,  income  from 
local  school  funds,  revenues  from  outside  sources, 

etc.),  $3,804.72 
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Net  cost  per  pupil  (based  on  total  enrolment), 
Net  cost  per  pupil  (based  on  average  membership), 
Net  cost  per  pupil  (based  on  average  attendance), 
Net  school  tax  for  1906  per  $1,000  of  valuation, 
Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year  ending  February,  1907 
(excluding  special  teachers  and  substitutes), 
Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools 
(supervisors  of  music  and  drawing  included), 


$14.58 
$15.49 
$16.83 
$5.28 


19 


15 


DETAILED  TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE,  1906. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


High— Grades  X-XII  

Grammar— Grades  VII-IX  

Intermediate— Grades  IV-VI... 

Primary— Grades  I-III  

Number  2— Whitmanville  

Number  4— Narrows  

Number  6— North  Westminster 

Number  7 — Lake  

Number  8— Minott  

Number  9— North  Common... 
Number  10— So.  Westminster 
Number  12— Depot  


Totals 


Totals  previous  year   242.18 


> 
< 


28.06 
28.02 
30.89 
61.14 
19.00 
16.51 
4.37 
6.05 
16.32 
10.64 
11.98 
12.67 


245.65 


T3 

a 

V  u 
64  +• 


26.34 
26.34 
29.63 
53.01 
18.23 
14.94 
4.26 
5.84 
14.91 
9.27 
11.11 
12.07 


225.95 


218.08 


93.87 
94.00 
95.92 
86.70 
95.95 
90.49 
97.48 
96.53 
91.36 
87.12 
92.74 
95.26 


93.12 


90.39 


iness. 

ssal. 

Vs 

X 

•i 

u  c-1 

-85  "JS 
V  P 

85 
Cj 

8} 

cS 

O 

0 

85 
16 

5 
72 
44 
14 

6 
10 
147 
42 
12 
17 


470 


331 


34 
19 
16 
29 
6 
2 
1 
5 
59 
58 
20 
27 


276 


302 


Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  year  1905-1906  (average  attendance  divided 
by  average  membership),  91.98. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  year  1904-1905  (average  attendance  divided 
by  average  membership),  90.04. 
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A  glance  at  the  summaries  in  the  above  table  discloses  the 
following  facts  of  interest.  The  total  average  membership  of  our 
schools  for  the  year  1905-1906  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  the  total  average  attendance 
has  increased  sufficiently  to  produce  an  attendance  per  cent,  of 
practically  92,  which  latter  figure  equals  the  corresponding  average 
for  the  State  at  large. 

A  small  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  dismissals,  but 
the  tardinesses  have  increased  by  139.  This  excess  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  returns  from  one  district  school,  viz. :  the  Minott, 
which  reported  147  tardinesses  for  the  year. 
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TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  teachers  have  remained  with  us  throughout  the 
year  just  closed:  Mrs.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Mansur,  Miss  Peter,  Miss 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Brenenstuhl,  Miss  Eice,  Miss  Cobb,  Miss  Lee  and  the 
special  supervisors  of  music  and  drawing,  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mr. 
Ketchum. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  Miss  Sadie  B.  Rice  of 
Westminster  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Lake  school,  succeeding 
Miss-  Wright,  who  had  resigned  to  take  a  school  in  Tisbury, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Clara  M.  Hartshorn 
of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  Depot  school  to  fol- 
low Miss  Bragdon,  who  had  secured  a  position  in  Bridgewater. 
Miss  Etta  Harrington,  who  had  served  us  faithfully  and  well  for 
two  years  as  supervisor  of  music,  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term  in  order  to  give  her  whole  time  to  her  impor- 
tant duties  as  music  supervisor  in  Leominster.  In  March,  Mrs. 
Edith  M.  Griffin  of  Westminster  was  elected  to  the  vacant  position, 
and  has  given  us  a  year  of  zealous  and  efficient  service. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  Miss  Cassie  E.  Hicks,  W.  H. 
S.,  '05,  who  had  taught  a  year  as  assistant  in  the  Center  Primary 
school,  was  promoted  to  the  Narrows  school,  succeeding  Miss 
Spooner,  who  had  been  in  charge  at  the  Narrows  since  the  spring 
of  1904.  Miss  Hicks'  position  at  the  Center  was  given  to  Miss 
Nellie  L.  Estabrook  of  Westminster,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
local  high  school.  Mrs.  Susan  V.  Setright  of  Webster  succeeded 
Miss  Brown  at  the  Minott  school,  and  Miss  Helen  E.  Fries  of  Rox- 
bury  was  assigned  to  the  Center  Grammar  position,  taking  the 
place  of  Miss  Martin,  who  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion to  accept  a  school  in  Hudson.  The  disorderly  conduct  of  some 
of  the  Grammar  school  pupils  caused  Miss  Fries  to  resign  after 
a  service  of  two  weeks,  and  the  school  was  then  placed  in  charge 
of  Miss  Grace  L.  Seaver  of  Townsencl,  an  advanced  student  in  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  school,  who  acted  as  substitute  teacher  until 
October  12.  Failing  to  secure  a  permanent  teacher  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  the  school  was  thereupon  closed  for  practically 
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two  weeks,  and  then  reopened  in  charge  of  Miss  Elva  L.  Mclntire 
of  West  Fitchburg,  an  experienced  teacher  who  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  substitute.  Finally  a  permanent  teacher  was  found 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Maude  A.  Moynihan  of  Marlboro,  who  had 
successfully  conducted  a  district  school  in  North  Rutland  during 
the  fall.  Miss  Moynihan  resigned  January  15  to  accept  a  school  in 
Hudson,  and  her  position  was  immediately  given  to  Miss  Isabel 
Wallace  of  Clinton,  an  advanced  student  at  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
school,  who  taught  as  substitute  until  January  25,  since  which  time 
Miss  Alice  T.  Freeman  of  Salem,  N.  H.,  has  acted  as  substitute. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  Grammar  school  has  been  in 
charge  of  three  regular  and  four  substitute  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  a  deplorable  condition,  but  one  quite  beyond  our  power 
to  control.  Fortunately  our  substitutes  have  been,  in  the  main, 
teachers  of  firmness  and  ability,  and  we  have  been  able  to  stem 
the  tide  of  change  fairly  well.  There  have,  however,  been  two 
short  periods  of  disorderly  outbreak  in  this  school  which,  if 
renewed,  should  receive  summary  treatment.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  parents  of  any  boys  who  continue  unruly  be  officially 
notified  of  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their  children, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general  delinquency  law.  That  the 
work  of  our  Grammar  school  should  be  seriously  retarded  for  even 
two  weeks  at  a  time  by  the  riotous  conduct  of  a  few  boys  deliber- 
ately bent  on  making  trouble,  should  arouse  the  indignation  of 
every  citizen  and  taxpayer  in  Westminster.  Why  should  it  be 
possible  for  these  boys  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  each  new  teacher, 
and  if  their  decision  be  unfavorable,  to  overwhelm  her  with  abuse  ? 

We  have  placed  in  this  school  as  good  teachers  as  the  money 
at  our  command  will  procure,  but  we  ask  and  expect  the  active  sup- 
port of  parents  and  community,  and  an  aroused  sentiment  in 
favor  of  good  order  in  all  schools  and  public  places. 

On  the  first  of  November  Miss  Ryan  resigned  at  Whitman- 
ville  to  accept  an  attractive  offer  to  teach  in  South  Ashburnham, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Kane  of  Fitchburg.  At 
Thanksgiving  Miss  Hartshorn  resigned  her  position  at  the  Depot 
to  take  up  work  in  the  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal  school,  and 
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Miss  Lee  was  transferred  from  the  North  Common  to  the  Depot 
school.  Miss  Cobb  at  the  same  time  was  transferred  from  South 
Westminster  to  North  Common.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Newman  of  West- 
minster, who  had  served  as  substitute  at  No.  10  during  Miss  Cobb's 
illness,  was  continued  in  the  position  after  the  latter's  transfer. 

In  all,  counting  in  substitute  and  transferred  teachers,  and 
excluding  special  supervisors,  26  teachers  have  handled  the  13 
school  positions  in  Westminster,  an  average  of  two  to  a  school. 
This  condition  is  difficult  to  foresee  or  to  remedy.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  towns  which  are  constantly  outbidding  us  in  the  race 
for  good  teachers.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  affirmed  the  right  of  school  com- 
mittees to  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any  time  without  assigning  cause, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  teacher  herself  did  not  possess  the 
legal  right  to  leave  the  service  of  the  town  at  her  pleasure.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  no  conscientious  teacher  will  give  up  her 
position  during  a  term  unless  released  by  the  committee,  for  some 
physical  disability,  or  because  the  conditions  of  her  school  are  un- 
satisfactory, etc.  But  the  chief  thing  which  binds  the  teachers  of 
a  town  to  its  permanent  service  is  an  improved  scale  of  wages. 


TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

A  year  ago  I  suggested  the  advisability  of  providing  a  larger 
sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  in  Westminster. 
I  now  respectfully  renew  this  recommendation,  and  urge  that  at 
the  forthcoming  annual  town  meeting  at  least  three  hundred  dol- 
lars be  added  to  the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  schools.  The 
fact  is  that  in  spite  of  the  substantial  financial  aid  which  the 
smaller  towns  are  receiving  from  the  State  school  fund,  the  average 
pay  of  female  teachers  in  these  towns  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  growing  demand 
for  a  more  complete  professional  equipment.  Consequently  many 
bright  and  promising  young  women  are  turning  from  the  teaching 
profession  into  other  avenues  of  effort  which  promise  higher  pay. 
greater  hope  of  advancement,  more  security  of  tenure  and  less 
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drain  upon  the  nervous  energies.  Low  wages  for  teachers  mean 
short  periods  of  service,  weakened  ambition,  less  opportunity  for 
professional  growth  and  a  general  tendency  toward  deterioration 
of  the  teaching  force.  A  poor  teacher  is  of  course  dear  at  any 
price,  but  on  the  other  hand  few  teachers  of  power  and  leading 
are  apt  to  be  attracted  by  an  inferior  salary,  no  matter  how 
advanced  the  professional  requirements,  or  how  scientific  the 
course  of  study.  The  remedy  for  low  wages  is  not,  however,  a 
compulsory  minimum  wage  law.  In  the  absence  of  compulsory 
State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  such  a  law  would 
be  highly  injudicious.  Bather  does  the  remedy  seem  to  lie  in  a 
clear  recognition  by  the  local  taxpayer  that  good  schools  depend 
largely  upon  good  teachers,  and  good  teachers  cost  money. 

From  advanced  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Secretary 
Martin,  I  have  compiled  certain  facts  and  figures,  an  analysis  of 
which  will  show  how  Westminster  stands  with  regard  to  this  whole 
question  of  the  compensation  of  teachers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all 
statistics  in  these  tables  regarding  attendance,  membership,  length 
of  schooling,  number  of  teachers,  etc.,  refer  to  the  natural  school 
year  of  1904-1905,  while  the  money  items  refer  to  the  financial  year 
ending  February,  1906. 
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TABLE  OF  TEACHERS'  WAGES,  ETC.,  IN  CERTAIN  TOWNS  OF 
WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


Name  of  Town. 

No.  of  Teachers 
required  by- 
Public  Schools  . 

Number  of  Male 
Teachers  

Av.  Wages  per 
month  of  Male 

Av.  No.  Months 
High  Schools 
kept  open  .... 

Av.  No. "Months 
all  the  Public 
Sch'ls  kept  open 

Av.  Wages  per 
m'nth  of  Female 

Average  Yearly 
Wages  of  Female 
Teachers   ( ap- 
proximate)  .  .  . 

Sutton  

20 

7 

5 
13 

9 

9 

*2 

$40.00 

10 

9 
8-13 
8 
8 

8-19 
8-10 

$33.62 
33.22 
38.92 
33.66 
34.60 
38.77 

$302.58 
287.35 
311.36 
269.28 
309.67 
329.55 

Oakham  

9 

9-15 
9-15 

tl 

70.00 

Average  of  County.. 

(Total) 
17+6 

(Total) 
149 

$120.56 

9-14 

9-7 

$51.84 

$484.70 

*  1  in  High  School.  f  in  High  School. 


In  the  above  table  Sutton  and  Berlin  are  introduced  because 
they  are  the  only  two  places  out  of  the  59  towns  and  cities  in 
Worcester  county  which  show  a  lower  average  monthly  wage  for 
female  teachers  than  Westminster.  Oakham  is  mentioned  because 
it  is  the  only  town  in  the  county  other  than  Westminster  which 
kept  its  public  schools  open  on  the  average  during  the  year  eight 
months  only.  This  period,  by  the  way,  is  the  shortest  allowed  by 
law,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  fourteen  towns  in  the  State, 
including  Westminster,  maintain  this  minimum  average  of  school- 
ing. 

Princeton  and  Sterling  are  described  because  they  belong  to 
this  superintendency  union. 

A  moment's  perusal  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  returns 
for  the  "average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers"  are  deceptive 
in  that  they  do  not  show  the  teacher's  yearly  compensation,  which 
is  really  the  final  test.   For  instance,  if  Sterling  pays  an  average  of 
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$34.60  per  month  to  her  women  teachers,  and  keeps  her  schools 
open  8.95  months,  then  the  average  yearly  wage  for  Sterling  is 
$34.60X8-95,  or  $309.67 ;  whereas,  if  the  teaching  period  is  only  8 
months  then  the  average  yearly  wage  becomes  $34.60X8,  or  $276.80. 
It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  with  respect  to  towns  which  have 
one  or  more  men  teachers  the  average  number  of  months  for  all 
schools,  does  not  quite  coincide  with  the  average  number  of  months 
for  all  schools  conducted  by  women.  These  variations,  however, 
are  small  and  without  significance,  and  in  any  case  the  figures  in 
the  last  column  of  our  table  represent  the  closest  approximations 
possible  with  the  information  at  hand.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion 
of  the  salary  of  the  highest  paid  teacher  in  this,  town,  viz. :  the  high 
school  principal,  in  the  average  monthly  wage  of  female  teachers, 
operates  to  prevent  any  disadvantage  to  Westminster  in  a  com- 
parison of  salary  schedules. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  following  important  fact : — West- 
minster pays  her  women  teachers  the  lowest  average  yearly  wage 
of  any  town  in  Worcester  county.  In  this  respect  she  is  $18.07 
behind  Berlin,  her  nearest  competitor,  and  $215.42  behind  the 
average  of  the  county.  Even  Oakham,  which  shows  as  low  an 
average  number  of  months'  schooling  as  Westminster,  surpasses  the 
latter  in  average  yearly  compensation  of  teachers  by  the  surprising 
sum  of  $42.08. 

Table  2,  which  follows,  contains  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
in  the  State  outside  of  Worcester  county  whose  average  monthly 
wage  for  female  teachers  is  less  than  $33.66,  the  figure  for  West- 
minster. Those  towns  marked  with  a  *  continue  to  show  inferiority 
to  Westminster  when  subjected  to  the  yearly  wage  test. 
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TABLE  OF  TEACHERS'  WAGES,  ETC.,  IN  CERTAIN  OTHER 
TOWNS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


NAME  OF  TOWN. 


Berkshire  County: 

*Hancock  

*Monterey  

*New  Marlborough 

*Otis  

"Peru  

*Sandisfield  

*  Windsor  

Becket   

Sheffield   

Washington  

Franklin  County: 

*Ashfield  

*Colrain  

*Conway  

*Hawley  

*Heath  

*  Wendell  

New  Salem  

Hampshire  County 

*Belchertown  

*Plainfield  

Williamsburg  

Bristol  County: 

"Rehoboth  

Dartmouth  

Westport  

Barnstable  County: 

Chatham  

Essex  County: 

Georgetown  

Rowley  


3 

0  -2, 

pi  n 
d 


Average  of  State. 


6 
5 

10 
7 
5 
7 
7 
8 

14 
6 

14 
17 

13 
6 
6 
5 
8 

31 

5 
16 

15 
23 
19 

12 

9 
8 


f 14166 


2*2 
Hop 


$65.00 


90.00 

"moo 


80.00 


57.00 


57.00 


67.50 
41.00 

88  88 


f  1207 


$149.02 


> 

§5.2 

50 

2.Z 
o? 
o 


9-8 


H 

o  5. 

o  £ 


8-  3 
8 

9-  3 
8 

8-5 
8 
8 

8-  17 

9-  4 
8-8 


> 


^2 


10  8-15 
8-18 
8-3 

8 


10 


10 

9 

10 


9-8 
9-16 


9-12 


8 

8-12 

8-  4 
8 

9-  3 

8-5 
8-15 
8-16 

9 

9 
8-9 


9-7 


$30.67 
27.20 
29.20 
28.00 
28.00 
29.49 
33.17 
33.00 
32.69 
32.66 

29.38 
30.21 
27.84 
30.66 
32.20 
32.00 
33.35 

30.00 
31.80 
33.28 

31.76 
33.59 
33.20 

32.72 

31.60 
33.00 


$57.07 


0  3 

?  8  < 


f  Total. 
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The  following  interesting  results  now  come  clearly  into  view: 
Out  of  354  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  only  16  pay 
less  per  year  than  Westminster  to  their  female  teachers.  Nine  of 
this  number  are  included  in  the  14  towns  of  the  State  whose  aver- 
age schooling  for  the  year  is  8  months,  the  legal  minimum.  The 
average  population  of  these  16  towns  is  993,  and  13  of  their  num- 
ber are  located  in  Berkshire  and  Franklin  counties,  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State.  In  comparison  with  the  average  for  the 
State  at  large,  Westminster  keeps  her  schools  open  one  month  and 
seven  days  less  each  year,  and  her  average  pay  for  female  teachers 
per  year  is  $254.32  less. 
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Amount  raised 
from   all  sources 
for  each  child  in 
average  member- 
ship  

$22.41 

26.38 
30.08 

Amount  raised  by 
net  tax  for  each 
child  in  average 
membership  



$16.45 

14.67 

28.79 

Net    Burden  per 
$1,000  of  Valua- 
tion  

$5.53 

5.30 
3.92 

Net  Burden 
for  School 
Support. 

$3,981 

33,302 
13,000,398 

Outside 
Aid. 

$1,442 

26,446 
585,235 

0 
0 

a 
o 

05 

H 

a  & 

?05 

b 

3 

z 

H 
ft 
M 
H 

Total. 

$5,423 

59,748 
13,585,633 

Convey- 
ance. 

O     O)  IQ 
<N       CO  rH 

£    CM  ^ 

^      CO  CO 
CO 
CM 

03 

u 
bfl 

$3,459 

40,373 

Q  M77  TOR 

Average  Mem- 
bership   of  all 

2    cs  o 
S     CO  o 

^       CM  CO 

of  t-f 
IC 

Valuation 
May  1,  1905. 

$720,380 

6,284,107 
3,312,255,163 

Name. 

Westminster  . 

16  other  towns 
State  at  large.. 
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Table  3  shows  that  Westminster's  net  burden  for  school  sup- 
port per  $1,000  of  valuation  is  comparatively  large,  being  $5.53. 
This  is  $1.61  more  than  the  average  for  the  State,  and  is  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  local  tax  for  all  town  purposes,  as 
assessed  May  1,  1905.  With  respect  to  this  net  tax  for  school 
support,  Westminster  ranks  140  out  of  354  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  amount  raised  by 
net  school  tax  for  each  child  in  the  aveitige  membership,  West- 
minster has  the  low  rank  of  282.  Various  other  facts  pertinent 
to  the  discussion  are  easily  obtainable  from  the  figures  shown.  For 
instance,  Westminster  devotes  10  per  cent,  of  her  total  school 
expenditures  to  conveyance  and  63  per  cent,  to  teachers'  wages. 
The  corresponding  per  cents,  for  the  16  towns  under  consideration 
are  6  and  68,  and  for  the  State  at  large,  2  and  73. 

The  general  conclusion  of  our  investigation  seems  to  be  that 
Westminster  should  increase  her  school  appropriation  by  some 
amount  which  will  allow  her  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
towns  of  her  class  for  the  securing  and  retention  of  an  efficient  and 
reasonably  permanent  teaching  force.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  town's  share  in  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund  depends 
partly  upon  the  proportion  which  the  local  school  tax  bears  to  the 
total  town  tax.  In  some  measure,  at  least,  the  more  we  give,  the 
more  we  shall  receive. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  most  notable  addition  of  the  year  to  our  text-book  list 
was  King's  Advanced  Geography  (1906  edition),  which  was 
adopted  last  September  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade.  Heretofore 
geography  has  been  studied  in  grades  IV- VII  only.  This. period 
of  four  years  has,  however,  proven  insufficient  for  the  following 
reasons,  viz. : 

a.  The  pupils  of  grades  IV- VII  are  too  immature  to  grasp 
and  retain  all  the  working  essentials  of  geography. 

b.  The  daily  time  allotment  in  our  lower  schools  to  this  impor- 
tant subject  is,  ncessarily,  too  brief  for  the  best  results,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  so  many  grades  in  each  school.    Geography  has  there- 
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fore  been  made  a  regular  and  prominent  subject  of  study  for  the 
eighth  grade.  Xo  decision  has  as  vet  been  reached  by  your  com- 
mittee regarding  a  possible  change  in  geographies  for  grades  below 
the  eighth.  We  are  still  using  the  Frye  series,  various  worn-out 
copies  of  which  were  replaced  by  new  during  the  summer.  Grades 
IV  and  V  of  the  Center  Intermediate  school  have  been  equipped 
throughout  with  Five's  -First  Steps  in  Geography.'"  an  improved 
form  of  the  elementary  book. 

The  Morse  Second  Beader,  an  excellent  supplementary  book, 
has  been  furnished  to  all  the  district  schools,  and  the  third  grade 
of  the  Center  Primary  has  received  an  additional  set  of  "Stories 
of  Child  Life/" 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Griffin,  music  supervisor,  a  copy  of 
Cole's  "Child's  First  Studies  in  Music"  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  of  primary  grades,  to  assist  in  the  song  work  with 
the  younger  children. 

For  the  intermediate  grades,  Eggleston's  "Stories  of  American 
Life  and  Adventure*'  and  various  pamphlet  editions  of  child 
classics  have  been  provided. 

To  strengthen  the  work  in  elementary  bookkeeping,  the  ninth 
grade  was  equipped  last  spring  with  "Graded  Lessons  in  Letter 
Writing  and  Business  Forms.''"  This  grade  has  also  enjoyed  the 
use  of  Church's  "Story  of  the  Iliad"  and  "The  Ship  of  State."  an 
interesting  supplementary  civics  reader. 

A  new  set  of  the  "Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero*'"  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  outworn  copies  previously  in  use.  Since  Xovember 
members  of  the  High  school  and  ninth  grade  have  used  copies  of 
"Current  Events.**  an  excellent  little  paper  whose  timely  articles 
furnish  material  for  weekly  study  and  discussion. 

The  Smith  Primary  Arithmetic,  which  was  introduced  into 
our  schools  in  the  fall  of  1905,  has  served  its  purpose  well,  and  I 
now  respectfully  suggest  that  grades  V-VIII  be  supplied  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  more  advanced  texts  of  this  excellent  series 
of  arithmetics.  The  cost  of  making  the  proposed  change  will 
probably  not  exceed  forty-five  dollars. 
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I  desire  to  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  viz. :  that  a  com- 
plete set  of  continental  wall  maps  be  provided  for  each  school.  At 
present  most  of  our  schools  are  lacking  in  wall  maps  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australasia.  This  is  a  decided  handicap  to  effective 
classwork  in  geography. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  following  teachers' 
meetings  have  been  held : 

SPRING  TERM  : 

Mar.  31. — Minimum    Requirement    Outlines    in  Arithmetic 
(Grade  VI). 

Regulations  of  local  board  of  health  affecting  schools. 
"Do  We?" — A  practical  talk  by  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Shepard. 

Apr.  28. — Minimum   Requirement    Outlines   in  Arithmetic 
(Grade  VII). 
Leading  features  of  current  school  report  discussed. 
Flag  Days. 

May  26. — Proofs  of  Register  returns. 
Reading  for  Expression. 
Perpendicular  Sentence  Analysis. 

The  "Sustained  Effort"  Recitation.    Illustrated  by  top- 
ical outline  of  the  military  situation  in  '61. 

PALL  TERM  : 

Sept.    8. — Typical  mistakes  in  English.    Basketry  and  Weav- 
ing.   Illustrated  by  specimens. 
Booklets  for  diaries,  weather  records,  etc. 
The  year's  work  in  Music,  outlined  by  Mrs.  *  Edith  M. 
Griffin. 

Oct.    6. — Instruction  in  English  for  high   and  grammar 
grades. 

Teaching  devices  in  Penmanship. 
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Nov.  17. — How  to  teach  "Evangeline." 
Delinquent  and  wayward  children. 

winter  term: 

Dec.  15. — Material  for  testing  pupils'  sight  and  hearing  given 
out  and  explained. 
The  geographical  basis  for  history  teaching. 

Jan,  12—  Teachers5  Records  for  Eye  and  Ear  Tests. 

The  teaching  of  Physiology  with  reference  to  the  effects 

of  Alcohol. 
Deep  Breathing. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing one  afternoon  in  two  weeks  the  "Classes  and  Lectures  for 
Teachers  in  Service"  at  the  Fitchburg  Formal  school.  All  school 
time  thus  spent  has  been  made  up  by  extra  sessions. 

RECENT  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  State  legislature  of  1906  was  conspicuous  for  the  number 
and  importance  of  its  laws  affecting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  school  child  and  his  parent.  Some  significant 
features  of  this  legislation  are  of  decided  local  interest,  and  a  brief 
discussion  follows: — 

1.    Medical  Inspection  m  Public  Schools.    (Chap.  502.) 

a.  Sight  and  Hearing  Tests  by  Teachers.  At  least  once  each 
year  every  public  school  child  shall  be  separately  and  carefully 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective  sight 
of  hearing,  or  from  ''any  other  disability  or  defect  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  his  receiveing  the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work"  or 
cause  him  injury."'  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be  made, 
by  teachers.  All  paraphernalia  for  making  these  tests,  and  record- 
ing the  results  of  the  same,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  after  consultation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
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and  the  annual  school  returns  will  hereafter  include  records  of 
eye  and  ear  examinations,  etc.,  from  every  town  and  city  in  the 
State.  Not  only  is  the  teacher  supposed  to  ascertain  the  pupil's 
acuteness  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  also  to  take  notice  of  any  in- 
flammatory condition  of  eye  or  ear,  any  nervous  disorder  or  other 
abnormal  condition  tending  to  detract  from  the  child's  efficiency 
and  well-being.  In  all  such  cases  a  notification  is  promptly  sent 
to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

It  is  thought  that  properly  instructed  teachers  can  make 
these  eye  and  ear  examinations  more  effectively  than  doctors,  be- 
cause they  know  the  individual  children  in  their  charge  so  much 
better  and  can  inspire  greater  confidence  and  ease,  especially  with 
little  children,  than  can  the  casual  visitor,  no  matter  how  skilful 
he  may  be.  The  importance  of  such  tests  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  has  been  said  on  good  authority  that  25  per  cent,  of  all  school 
children  need  glasses,  either  to  do  their  work  properly,  prevent 
greater  injury  to  the  eyes,  or  avoid  serious  nervous  strain.  Pro- 
longed school  life,  except  under  the  best  of  conditions,  greatly 
increases  eye-strain.  Five  per  cent,  of  all  school  children  are 
decidedly  defective  in  hearing.  Very  few  defective  cases  in  the 
past  have  been  clearly  recognized  by  either  the  teacher,  the  parent, 
or  the  child  himself.  The  results  have  been  retarded  development, 
a  sullen  or  depressed  attitude  of  mind,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
truancy.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  eye  and  ear  examinations 
recently  made  by  the  teachers  in  our  schools : — 
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RECORD  OF  EYE  AND  EAR  TESTS  IN  WESTMINSTER.  JANUARY, 

1907. 
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The  above  indicates  that  2o  per  cent,  of  our  school  children 
have  impaired  sight  and  5  per  cent,  defective  hearing.  Can  any  one 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  bringing  these  defects  to  the  attention  of  those 
most  interested  in  their  removal? 

b.  Medical  Inspection  by  the  School  Physician. — The  school 
committee  shall  appoint  a  school  physician  who  shall  make  a 
prompt  examination  and  diagnosis  of  all  children  referred  to  him. 
He  shall  also,  on  his  own  initiative,  examine  teachers,  janitors  and 
school  premises  whenever  he  considers  the  pupils'  health  requires 
such  investigation.  Every  child  returning  to  school  after  absence 
due  to  illness  or  unknown  cause  without  a  certificate  from  the 
board  of  health,  and  every  child  showing  signs  of  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  unless  at  once  excluded  from  school  by  the 
teacher,  shall  be  referred  to  the  school  physician. 

A  proper  notification  is  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  a  child  found  suffering  from  disease  or  defect.     Whenever  a 
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child  shows  symptoms  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  or  influenza,  tonsilitis,  whooping- 
cough,  mumps,  scabies  or  trachoma,  he  shall  be  sent  home  immedi- 
ately and  the  board  of  health  notified. 

No  expenditure  or  indebtedness  may  be  incurred  under  this 
act  in  advance  of  a  special  appropriation  by  the  town,  and  no  direct 
penalty  is  imposed  on  a  town  which  fails  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion. Such  failure,  however,  renders  a  town  liable  to  the  with- 
holding of  its  share  of  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  A.  E.  Mossman  was  appointed  school 
physician  by  your  board  last  fall,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
town  will  vote  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  at  the  coining  March  meet- 
ing, to  enable  the  school  physician  to  enter  at  once  upon  his  duties. 
Princeton  made  such  an  appropriation  last  November,  and  the 
doctor  has  already  completed  his  annual  visitations  of  the  schools. 

The  cost  of  medical  inspection  is  not  at  all  burdensome.  Many 
of  the  larger  ,  towns  and  cities  are  maintaining  school  physicians 
at  a  cost  of  between  $10  and  $20  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  medical  inspection  law  went  into  effect  September  1, 
1906,  and  has  already  met  with  general  approval.  It  utilizes  the 
services  of  a  doctor  to  detect  incipient  disease,  and  cause  the 
removal  of  a  child  before  the  disease  becomes  epidemic.  It  is  per- 
haps weak  in  that  it  does  not  compel  the  parent  to  seek  the  medical 
advice  suggested.  A  further  trial  of  the  new  law  will  show  whether 
more  drastic  and  compulsory  measures  are  needed.  Among  the 
defects  which  an  examination  of  children  by  the  school  physician 
may  disclose  are  these: — Malnutrition,  anemia  (enfeebled  blood), 
enlarged  glands,  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance),  heart  disease,  lung  and 
skin  troubles,  deformities  of  spine,  chest  or  limbs,  defective  nasal 
breathing,  catarrh,  bad  teeth,  deformed  palate,  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoid  growths,  deficient  mentality,  etc.  Some  of  these  defects 
are  directly  traceable  to  unfortunate  conditions  at  home,  such  as 
late  hours,  improper  food,  unclean  habits,  fatiguing  duties  and 
general  neglect.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  can  greatly  assist  the 
school  physician  by  whatever  helpful  influence  she  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  home. 
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The  main  object  of  the  new  law  is  to  help  the  parent  to  help 
his  child.  Twenty  minutes  spent  upon  the  removal  of  an  adenoid 
growth  discovered  by  the  school  physician  may  save  a  child  from 
arrested  development.  One-third  of  all  children  have  some  chronic 
disease  or  defective  sight  or  hearing.  Eighty  per  cent,  have  defect- 
ive teeth.  Many  sixth  year  molars  are  lost  in  the  seventh  year 
through  lack  of  parental  care.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  or  measles,  are  said  to 
occur  before  the  age  of  ten.  Many  of  these  cases  are  obviously 
preventable.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  school  physi- 
cian to  discover  and  remove  from  the  public  schools  all  sources  of 
contagion,  and  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  of  their  own  children.  The  teacher  herself  has  the 
right  to  exclude  from  school  any  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  any 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  unless  a  certificate  is  presented 
from  the  board  of  health  or  attending  physician. 

Questions  of  school  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  all-important. 
Once  a  year,  if  not  oftcner,  a  dressing  similar  to  Nodusto  should 
be  applied  to  every  school  room  floor.  This  will  largely  prevent 
the  germ-laden  dust  from  rising  and  filling  the  lungs  of  the  pupils. 

There  should  likewise  be  daily  deep  breathing  exercises  in  the 
schools.  The  habit  of  full  lung  inflation  and  rhythmic  breathing 
should  be  implanted  in  all  school  children.  Nearly  every  child  is 
born  using  his  full  lung  capacity.  This  power  is  generally  lost  in 
early  school  days  through  lack  of  oversight  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  consequently  the  child  arrives  at  maturity  using 
about  one-sixth  of  his  lung  space.  Deep  rhythmic  inflation  is 
the  only  natural  breath.  Eespiratory  exercises  and  correct  breath- 
ing at  all  times  will  fortify  the  body  wonderfully  against  the  inva- 
sion of  disease. 

In  this  connection  I  would  again  suggest  the  desirability  of 
furnishing  our  schools  with  suitable  appliances  for  heating  water 
in  cold  weather  and  for  washing  the  hands  and  face.  Personal  un- 
tidiness in  the  school-room  is  a  direct  incentive  to  unclean,  inaccu- 
rate and  slovenly  work.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  prescribed  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  public  schools,  but  if  they  fail  to  make  the 
child  himself  a  cleaner,  healthier,  more  wholesome  individual,  very 
little  has  been  accomplished. 
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2.  The  Industrial  Commission,  Manual  Training,  Etc. 
(Chap.  505). 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Douglas  issued  a  report  in  April,  1906,  which 
commanded  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  whole  State.  Several 
important  findings  of  this  commission,  were  in  substance  these : — 

a.  The  great  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  to  enter 
employment  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  spend  three  or  four 
practically  waste  years  at  small  wages  on  work  which  demands 
little  intelligence  and  little  manual  skill.  Many  of  these  children 
who  now  leave  school  of  their  own  choice  at  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  grade,  would  doubtless  be  attracted  by  further  school  train- 
ing of  an  industrial  and  practical  character. 

b.  Children  who  continue  in  school  until  seventeen  or  eight- 
een are  usually  able  to  enter  mercantile  pursuits  with  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  success,  but  they  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  indus- 
trial intelligence  or  manual  skill.  For  the  purpose  of  training  for 
efficiency  as  manual  workers  the  three  or  four  extra  years  of  school 
are  again  practically  waste  years.  In  the  cases  of  both  these  classes 
of  children  the  employment  upon  which  they  enter  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  chance. 

c.  Our  productive  industries,  like  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  building,  appear  to  depend  for  their  continuance  not  upon 
trained  apprentices,  but  upon  chance  recruits. 

d.  This  condition  increases  cost  of  production,  limits  output 
and  lowers  quality. 

e.  The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of  industrial  intelligence, 
and  this  should  be  supplied  by  the  system  of  public  schools. 

Substantially  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Douglas  Commission,  an  "Act  to  establish  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Education"  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1906.  The 
chairman  of  this  commission  is  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard 
University,  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Charles  H. 
Morse,  formerly  head  master  of  the  Eindge  Manual  Training 
School,  Cambridge,  is  secretary.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  various  classes  of  industrial  schools,  viz. : 
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a.  State  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  various  centers  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  municipalities  involved.  Such  schools  are 
intended  to  be  model  schools  of  their  kind,  and  are  to  be  directly 
supervised  by  the  commission.  The  expense  of  these  schools  is  to 
be  shared  by  the  State  and  municipality. 

h.  Independent  industrial  schools,  which  any  city,  town  or 
towns  may  establish  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture 
and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts.  Such  schools  shall  be  ap- 
proved as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  by  the 
commission.  Attendance  upon  these  schools  of  children  under 
fourteen  shall  not  take  the  place  of  attendance  upon  public  schools 
as  required  by  law. 

c.  Evening  courses  for  persons  already  employed  in  trades. 

d.  Part-time  classes  in  industrial  day  and  evening  schools 
of  children  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who  may  be  employed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  "instruction  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together. 

With  the  approval  of  the  commission,  two  or  more  towns  or 
cities  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  maintenance  of  an  industrial 
school,  and  each  town  of  such  a  district  which  expends  yearly  for 
its  public  schools  more  than  $5  per  $1,000  of  valuation  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  all  money 
spent  upon  industrial  schools.  For  a  school  rate  of  between  four 
and  five  dollars  per  $1,000,  the  reimbursement  to  the  town  is  one- 
third:  and  for  less  than  four  dollars  per  $1,000,  the  reimbursement 
is  one-fifth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State  has  definitely  committed  itself  to 
the  policy  of  providing  an  additional  form  of  instruction  for  the 
child  above  fourteen  who  plans  to  enter  the  productive  industries, 
which  instruction  shall  steady  his  hand,  enlarge  his  industrial 
outlook,  and  thus  fit  him  to  enter  a  craft,  extend  his  interests  in 
that  craft,  and  eventually  secure  not  only  a  living  wage  but  a  saving 
wage. 

To  quote  Secretary  Martin:  "Our  present  school  system  is 
wrong  in  that  it  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  proper  mental  attitude 
toward  honorable  labor." 
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It  is  perhaps  not  as  yet  quite  clear  as  to  what  extent  the  child- 
ren over  fourteen  in  the  smaller  towns  of  this  county  will  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  industrial  schools  which  are 
bound  to  be  established  before  long  in  the  larger  centres  like 
Fitchburg  or  Worcester.  In  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry,  Secretary 
Morse  of  the  commission  writes  me  as  follows: 

"It  would  seem  that  if  the  town  would  pay  to  the  City  of 
Fitchburg  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  boy's  attendance 
that  is,  such  a  proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  school  as  the  attendance  from  the  outside  towns  bore  to  the  total 
attendance,  the  State  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  repay  to  these 
outside  towns  such  a  proportion  of  this  tuition  as  the  State  would 
have  paid  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  the  town  itself,  that  is, 
based  upon  the  total  amount  expended  for  education,  and  varying 
from  one-half  to  one-fifth,  as  indicated  by  Chap.  505  of  the  Acts 
of  1906." 

In  other  words,  if  Westminster  will  pay  the  tuition  of  her 
boys  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  desire  to  finish 
their  preparation  for  life-work  in  an  Industrial  School  in  Fitch- 
burg or  some  other  centre,  the  State  will  reimburse  the  town  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half,  varying  with  the  proportion  which  local 
school  expenditure  bears  to  the  total  town  tax. 

Judging  from  recent  utterances  of  various  members  of  the 
commission  and  of  the  secretary  himself,  it  would  seem  that  agri- 
culture does  not  as  yet  enter  largely  into  the  plans  for  these  indus- 
trial schools.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  desirable  for  certain  adjacent 
towns,  favorably  situated  in  the  country,  to  form  a  district  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  independent  industrial  school 
wherein  the  country  lad  without  going  far  from  home  may,  along 
with  other  practical  things,  study  particularly  the  trade  of  a 
farmer  ? 

In  the  city  industrial  school  of  the  future  the  boy  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen  can  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  lathes,  make  patterns 
and  working  drawings,  absorb  a  condensed  knowledge  of  forging, 
etc.,  while  the  girl  of  similar  age  can  pay  special  attention  to 
domestic  science,  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  etc. 
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The  public  trade  school  has  become  an  economic  necessity  for 
Massachusetts.  Our  industrial  supremacy  depends  upon  the  dif- 
fusion of  greater  skill  among  the  masses.  The  half-baked 
mechanic  who  steals  his  trade  must  give  way  to  the  youth  who 
serves  his  preliminary  apprenticeship  in  the  industrial  school  and 
comes  out  prepared  to  do  a  journeyman's  work  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop. 

It  is  evident  that  certain  forms  of  manual  training  can  be 
maintained  with  advantage  in  the  Westminster  schools  without 
seriously  disarranging  the  present  course  of  study.  The  commis- 
sion recommends  that  cities  and  towns  so  modify  the  work  in 
the  elementary  schools  as  to  include  for  boys  and  girls  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  elements  of  productive  industry,  including  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts;  that  this  instruction 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  from  it  the  highest  cultural  as 
well  as  the  highest  industrial  value.  Also  that  work  in  the  high 
schools  be  modified  so  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences  and  drawing  shall  show  the  application  and  use  of  these 
subjects  m  industrial  life  with  special  reference  to  local  indus- 
tries. 

I  recommend  at  this  point  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  the 
Center  schools  for  girls  above  the  fourth  grade.    This  work  should 
be  entirely  voluntary,  and  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
mothers  involved.    Probably  three  classes  could  be  formed  -  One  of 
grades  V  and  VI,  another  of  the  grammar  school  girls,  and  the 
third  of  the  girls  of  the  high  school.    The  younger  girls  could 
practice  the  foundation  stitches  and  the  older  ones  could  plan  cut 
and  sew  various  useful  things,  such  as  aprons,  bags,  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  etc.    A  special  sewing  supervisor  of  skill  and  tact, 
preferably  a  resident  of  Westminster,  should  be  secured.  Each 
class  could  receive  one  lesson  a  week  of  an  hour's  duration.  While 
the  girls  of  any  class  were  sewing,  the  boys  of  that  class  could  be 
receiving  individual  instruction  from  their  regular  teacher.  Sewing 
has  been  successfully  conducted  in  the  Center  schools  of  Princeton 
since  Christmas  at  very  slight  expense  to  the  town. 

I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  some  form  of  manual  training 
may  be  provided  for  the  boys  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools 
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Elementary  carpentering,  bent-iron  work,  jig-sawing,  basketry, 
loom-weaving,  printing,  are  all  attractive  and  practical.  Such 
work,  if  conducted  by  a  competent  instructor,  is  not  a  waste  of 
time.  Bather  does  experience  prove  that  it  reacts  favorably 
upon  the  so-called  regular  work  of  the  school.  Manual  training 
provides  a  rational .  outlet  for  energies  which  too  often  otherwise 
run  to  seed. 

With  the  advent  of  another  school  year,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  provide  for  some  district  school  wherein  a  vacancy  may  occur, 
a  teacher  whose  training  has  been  partly  along  industrial  lines? 
Such  teachers  can  be  procured  at  the  Hyannis  Normal  school, 
idive  this  teacher  something  to  work  with  and  a  certain  freedom 
of  initiative.  Let  her  school  be  visited  by  other  teachers  of  the 
town.  Such  an  experimental  station  would  certainly  prove  an 
inexepensive  means  of  introducing  elementary  industrial  work  in 
the  lower  grades  of  our  schools. 

Certain  important  things  can  also  be  done  in  rural  schools 
along  agricultural  lines.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  our  country 
school  children  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  one  or  two  crops  and 
one  or  two  insects  or  animals  each  season.  The  country  school 
cannot  perhaps  teach  practical  farming,  but  it  can  make  a  close 
analysis  of  the  growing  corn-plant,  the  root  development  of  the 
clover,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  silk-moth,  etc.  Such  terms  as 
protein,  phosphorus,  potash  and  the  like,  should  be  as  familiar  to 
the  country  school  boy  as  minuend,  subtrahend,  conjunction,  etc. 
The  rural  school  should  get  closer  to  the  soil  and  to  the  wholesome, 
inspiring  things  just  out-of-doors. 

3.  State  Aid  foe  High  Schools  m  Small  Towns.  (Chap. 
200). 

Hereafter  any  town  of  less  than  500  families  which  estab- 
lishes a  four-year  high  school  with  not  less  than  two  teachers,  com- 
petent to  fit  pupils  for  normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and  col- 
leges, shall  received  toward  the  support  of  such  high  school  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  instead  of  three  hundred  as  heretofore.  Even 
with  this  additional  inducement  I  do  not  believe  a  four-year  high 
school  is  as  vet  feasible  for  Westminster.  The  building  itself  is 
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wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose,  and  good  high  schools  at 
F  tchbnrg  and  Gardner  are  easily  available  for  our  loeal  graduates. 
At  present  five  members  of  last  year's  graduating  elass  attend  the 
Fitchburg  High  school  in  the  senior  class.  Their  tuition  is  paid 
by  the  own  winch  receives  therefor  reimbursement  in  full  from 
the  State.  Could  we  feel  assured  that  practically  every  member 
of  the  present  high  school  will  continue  his  studies  after  gradua- 
tion, then  a  two-year  high  school  period  for  Westminster'  might 
appear  advisable.  Such  a  shortening  of  the  course  would  o.ive  the 
teacher  ample  opportunity  for  strong  work  in  everv  subject  I 
recommend  the  matter  for  your  consideration. 

M,   tno^DTIES  ^FUSIBILITIES  OF  PARENTS,  (CHAPS 

006,  413) .  \  • 

Absence  from  school  because  of  some  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition will  no  longer  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  this  physical  or  mental  condition  may  have  been  rem- 
edied, or  if  there  are  special  schools  for  those  in  such  condition 
Such  negligence  on  the  part  of  parent  or  guardian  is  subject  to 
fine,  a  fine  is  also  imposed  on  those  who  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  children  to  absent  themselves  from  school,  or  who  employ 
or  harbor  such  children  while  absent. 

It  is  also  enacted  that  the  parents  of  a  hoy  or  girl  adjudged  to 
be  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child,  if  found  responsible  for  such 
waywardness  or  delinquency,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more 
than  six  months.  It  is  hoped  that  future  legislation  will  impose 
a  like  responsibility  upon  guardians  as  well  as  parents 

A  delinquent  child  is  defined  by  the  act  as  "any  bov  or  girl 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years,  who' violates  any 
city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offence  not  punish- 
able by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life."  A  wayward  child  is 
defined  as  "a  boy  or  girl  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  immoral  persons,  or  who 
is  growing  up  m  circumstances  exposing  him  or  her  to  lead  an 
immoral,  vicious  or  criminal  life." 
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For  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts,  "adult  contributory  neg- 
ligence" receives  the  stern  attention  it  demands. 

The  parent  can  no  longer  shift  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  misdeeds  or  defects  of  his  child  upon  the  school  or  the  com- 
munity. He  must  hereafter  adopt  all  reasonable  measures  for 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
or  stand  condemned. 

5.    Qualifications  of  Minors  for  Employment.  (Chap. 
284.) 

In  and  after  1908,  a  minor  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
who  applies  for  a  labor  certificate  must  show  such  ability  to  read 
and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  This  legislation  does  away  with  the  contention  of 
certain  manufacturers  that  ability  to  merely  pronounce  words  con- 
stitutes all  that  the  law  need  demand.  The  intent  of  the  new  act 
is  to  make  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  absolutely  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  labor.  A  provision  of  questionable  value 
permits  minors  to  work  on  Saturdays  between  six  in  the  morning 
and  seven  in  the  evening  in  mercantile  establishments. 

6.  The  Powers  of  Truant  Officers.  (Chap.  499.) 

Heretofore  truant  officers  could  apprehend  truants  or  absent- 
ees only  when  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public 
places  They  now  have  the  power  to  apprehend  and  take  to  school 
without  warrant  any  minor  under  sixteen  found  illegally  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment. 

7.  The  Authority  of  School  Committees  Over  Organ- 
izations.   (Chap.  251.) 

The  school  committee  may  supervise  and  control  all  athletic 
organizations  composed  of  public  school  pupils  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  school.  It  is  expected  that  eventually  this  power  will 
be  extended  to  other  organizations  of  a  social  or  semi-secret  nature. 
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FURTHER    APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    MINIMUM  RE- 
QUIREMENT IDEA. 

allv  L™ir  U'f,ih<:iW,rk  in  high  Sch001  ^s  be  materi- 
ally strengthened  bj  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  some  25  or  30 

Tort"*'  mamly  Native,  eaeh  of  whieh  illustrates  an  im- 
portant law  or  prmciple.  Concise  directions  for  performing  these 
xperiments  should  accompany  the  list,  and  suitable  appa  atu 
not  expensive  by  the  way,)  should  be  procured.  One  or  mor 
ype  problems  bearing  upon  the  results  of  each  experiment  should 
ikewise  be  carefully  indicated.  We  should  then  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  from  each  physics  pupil  the  following  desirable  results 

a.  A  note-book  containing  neat  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
every  experiment  as  performed  by  the  pupil,  including  tebul  ted 
results,  diagrams,  laws,  etc.  g  iU(" 

b.  An  ability  to  give  from  memory  the  substance  of  these  ex 
penments  and  their  implications. 

x-jj  t  perform  eorrec%  and  understanding^  any 

type  problem  in  the  list.  *  "  " 

■  A  h!f\ Standard  of  acc«™J>  neatness  and  clear  comprehen- 
sion could  be  reqmred  in  this  work,  and  thus  the  subject  relived 
m  great  measure  of  complexity  and  uncertainty 

the  ninth"!  tram  the  sixth  through 

the  ninth,  a  pamphlet  containing  in  compact  form  the  geosranhv 

atantg?  *  ^  ^  *  ^SgZ 

Such  a  pamphlet  might  contain: 

«•    A  map  of  Westminster  in  black  and  white  showing  all  the 

zizt  of  trollev"d  steam  iines' hms  -t-ot  i 

offices!  etc  lmP°rtant  PUWiC  buMmgS'  sch°°l-«onseS,  post-" 

6:    A  map  of  Worcester  county,  giving  the  outlines  of  (],„ 
various  town,  and  cities  and  a  few  other  prominent  feXes 

nets,  indStriil  S3t2*  7**  ^  ^ 
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d.  A  list  of  town  officers  and  their  duties. 

e.  A  brief  history  of  Westminster,  showing  the  development 
of  schools,  industries,  town  life  in  general,  and  the  vital  connec- 
tions between  Westminster  and  the  outside  world  in  the  past  and 
now. 

If  it  were  made  the  business  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
schools  to  master  at  some  time  in  his  course  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  a  pamphlet,  I  am  sure  that  geography  and  history 
would  take  on  a  new  and  better  meaning  for  him. 

A  minimum  list  of  common  words  frequently  misspelled 
might  be  prepared  after  consultation  with  the  teachers  of  the  town, 
and  special  drill  could  be  put  upon  these  words  until  every  pupil 
concerned  had  gained  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  handling  the 
list. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

By  recent  vote  of  your  committee,  no  pupil  can  enter  the  sev- 
enth grade  of  the  Center  schools  without  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee or  superintendent. 

Some  form  of  duplicating  apparatus  like  the  mimeograph 
should,  I  think,  be  procured  for  the  superintendent's  use  m  order 
that  school  notices,  tests,  plans,  etc.,  may  be  promptly  and  suitably 
prepared  for  the  schools. 

Labor  certificate  blanks  should  also  be  printed  for  use  by  the 
superintendent,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  shared  by  the  three  towns 

of  the  district,  . 

With  the  money  secured  from  the  Westminster  Fair  manage- 
ment as  a'  result  of  the  drawing  exhibit,  each  teacher  has  been 
equipped  with  a  "World  Almanac"   and  eight  numbers  ot  the 

School  Arts  Book.  .  xl 

The  annual  High  school  entertainment  was  given  m  the  town 
hall  April  11,  and  on  December  14  the  Center  schools  as  a  whole 
presented  their  customary  entertainment  in  the  same  place.  In 
October  Eev.  F.  T.  Sweet  gave  by  invitation  a  talk  to  the  high 
school  ripon  "Native  Woods,"  using  as  illustrations  the  specimens 
which  he  had  previously  displayed  at  the  local  fair. 
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I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  blackboards  in  some  of  our 
school-houses,  be  renewed  and  if  necessary  lowered  to  accommodate 
the  primary  pupils  who  form  such  a  large  part  of  our  district 
school  membership.  In  certain  schools  also  the  addition  of  a  pri- 
mary table  would  be  welcome  and  desirable. 

During  the  coming  Spring  term  your  superintendent  proposes 
to  thoroughly  test  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  town  in  order  to 
bring  to  light  the  most  serious  deficiencies  which  may  exist,  and 
thus  aid  the  teachers  in  bringing  up  the  standard  of  their  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  LEADING  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN 
THIS  REPORT. 

1.  Higher  Wages  for  Teachers. 

2.  An  appropriation  for  Medical  Inspection. 

V  VIII  Intr°duCtion    of    Smith    Arithmetics    into  Grades 

4.  Stern  treatment  of  grammar  school  offenders. 

5.  Introduction  of  Sewing  for  Girls  of  grades  V-XII 
Some  form  of  Manual  Training  for  boys  of  grammar  and  high 
schools. 

5.  Introduction  of  Sewing  for  Girls  of  Grades  V-XII. 
course. 

7.  More  attention  to  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  in 
the  schools. 

8.  Preparation  of  list  of  experiments  for  use  in  high 
school  physics  class. 

9.  Preparation  of  a  pamphlet  on  local  geography  and 
history  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools. 

10.  Preparation  of  a  minimum  list  of  spelling  words  for 
close  study  in  all  the  schools. 

11.  Imperfect  sets  of  continental  wall  maps  completed. 

12.  Renewed  blackboards  in  some  of  the  schools. 
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Conclusion. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  loyal  sup- 
port accorded  me  by  your  committee.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be 
encountered,  we  are  all  one  in  the  desire  to  make  our  schools  bet- 
ter with  each  passing  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  Rugg, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

February  7,  1907. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISOR. 

Mr.  George  Rugg,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
for  the  year  1906. 

I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Westminster  once  in  two  weeks 
during  the  spring  and  fall  terms.  Each  teacher  has  been  given  a 
carefully  prepared  outline  of  the  work  for  the  year. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  in  the  primary 
grades.  Individual  work  has  been  done  with  the  pupils  of  these 
grades.  This  is  designed  to  eliminate  monotones,  to  establish  a 
musical  vocabulary,  and  to  secure  correct  and  pure  tones. 

The  work  of  the  first  three  years  in  school  is  more  important 
than  that  of  any  of  the  succeeding  years.  If  the  work  has  been 
well  done  in  these  years  a  firm  foundation  for  the  future  has  been 
laid. 

The  teachers,  by  their  faithful  daily  drill  and  by  their  will-  ■ 
ingness  to  accept  and  to  carry  out  all  suggestions  offered  them,  have 
given  their  hearty  support  to  the  work.    The  pupils  of  all  grades 
have  shown  an  enthusiasm  which  has  been  very  encouraging. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  kindly  assist- 
ance at  all  times  given  me  by  you  and  the  teachers. 

Yerv  respectfully  yours, 

Edith  M.  Grieeix,  Music  Supervisor. 
Westminster,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1907, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DRAWING  SUPERVISOR. 

Mr.  George  Rvgg,  Stopt.  of  Schools,  Westminster  Mass.: 

Mt  Dmb  Mr.  RroG:-In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  in  drawing  for  the  year 
the  readers  of  your  report  may  be  interested  to  glance  through  a 
brief  outline.,  month  bv  month,  of  what  we  have  attempted. 

January.  Nearly  two  months'  time  is  devoted  to  the  subieet 
of  object  drawing,  viz. :  The  last  of  the  winter  term  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  term.  Various  objects  are  collected  in  the  home 
and  school-room  and  drawn  many  times  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  freehand  drawing  mar  be  clearly  understood. "  There  is 
an  earnest  attempt  made  to  get  accurate  drawing,  though  the  abil- 
ity to  make  a  quick  and  intelligent  sketch  with  pencil  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  to  the  pupils  in  after  life,  and  therefore 
much  time  is  devoted  to  rapid  sketching. 

April.  The  principles  of  a  working  drawing  are  now  taught 
and  practice  given  in  making  several  drawings,  showing  the  front 
view,  side  and  top  views.  These  drawings  are  usually  made  of 
things  found  m  the  school-room,  or  easily  brought  to  school  such 
as  chalk  boxes,  bookcase,  desk,  table,  sled,  bird-house,  etc. 

May.  During  this  month  the  design  work  is  begun  Thi= 
is  mostly  the  designing  of  a  pattern  which  will  repeat  over  any 
surface  like  a  print,  or  a  wall  paper  figure.  The  pupils  make  up 
their  own  unit  of  design  and  are  helped  to  apply  it  with  a  har- 
monious scheme  of  colors. 

June  is  devoted  to  nature  drawing  of  the  spring  flowers,  most 
ot  which  is  m  color.  We  try  for  the  beauty  of  color  and  graceful- 
ness of  the  plant. 

September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  careful 
studies  of  plants,  flowers  and  tree  branches  were  made  by  the 
older  pupils.  Studying  the  development  of  growth  and  structure 
The  younger  children  drew  the  fall  flowers  and  interesting  grasses 
with  colored  pencils. 
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October.  The  children  of  all  the  grades  collected  the  fall 
flowers,  berries  and  small  branches  of  leaves  of  beautiful  color,  and 
made  paintings  of  them,  trying  to  get  the  colors'  and  tones  of  the 
specimens.  This  work  was  the  best  of  its  kind  I  have  yet  obtained 
from  your  schools. 

November.  Accurate  measuring  with  rules  by  the  younger 
pupils,  constructing  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  etc.,  and  geometric 
work  with  the  compass  by  the  older  ones.  The  latter  part  of  the 
month  was  given  to  the  making  of  booklets  for  Thanksgiving. 

December.  The  entire  month  was  devoted  to  the  making  of 
things  for  Christmas.  The  work  given  was  planned  with  such  care 
that  the  articles  made  were  useful  and  of  good  appearance,  and  of 
such  construction  as  to  bring  into  play  knowledge  and  skill  in  plan- 
ning, making  and  decorating,  or  in  other  words  a  review  of  the 
year's  work  in  drawing. 

I  believe  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  pleased  with  what  the 
children  and  teachers  have  accomplished  in  drawing  during  the 
year.  The  work  has  been  of  an  excellent  quality  and  reflects  the 
interest  and  pride  of  all. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

Edmund  Ketchtjm, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

Lowell,  Jan.  28,  1907. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE,  1906-07. 


high  school. 

Sprixg  Term: 

Lora  A.  Eaton.  Grace  E.  Miller.  *Kobert  0.  Hurd,  *Ruth  K. 
Spanieling. 

Fall  Term: 

Everett  H.  Black.  H.  Oscar  Howard,  Grace  E.  Miller,  ♦Ger- 
trude G.  Smith,  *Ruth  K.  Spanieling, 

Winter  Teem  (to  Eeb.  8)  : 

Ruth  L.  Hurd.  Josephine  M.  Kennev,  E.  Russell  Lloyd,  Grace 
E.  Miller,  *Robert  0.  Hnrd. 


grammar  scliool. 

Sprixg  Term: 

Maurice  Hardy.  Paul  Hardy,  Wayland  Hardy,  Florence  Har- 
ris. Thomas  Harrocks.  *Dency  Hnrd.  *Ruth  Hurd,  *  Alfred 
Vincent. 

Fall  Term: 

Dorris  Fenno,  Esther  Gates,  Nelson  M.  Greely,  Maurice  F, 
Hardy,  Thomas  L.  Harrocks.  Florence  Hobbs,  Will  Miller, 
Emory  Raymond.  Albert  Sargent,  Leah  L.  Walker,  *  Agues 
Bigelow,  *Dency  Hnrd. 

Winter  Term  (to  Feb.  8)  : 

Dorris  Fenno.  Nelson  M.  Greely,  Maurice  F.  Hardy,  Thomas 
L.  Harrocks,  Gladys  X.  Miller.  Emory  Raymond,  Albert 
Sargent,  Chester  Sargent,  Leah  L.  Walker,  -Agnes  Big- 
elow,  *Esther  Gates. 
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intermediate  school. 

Spring  Term  : 

Agnes  M.  Bigelow,  Ruth  M.  Donaldson,  Ruth  A.  Kinsman, 
Charles  S.  Merriam,  Winfred  E.  Merriam,  Emory  J.  Ray- 
mond, J.  Albert  Sargent,  Lawrence  C.  Towle,  *Carl  A. 
Sargent. 

Fall  Term: 

Ida  A.  Eaton,  Thaddeus  B.  Fenno,  Blanche  I.  Gates,  Frank 
G.  Hardy,  Norman  D.  Hardy,  Ada  E.  Hicks,  C.  Gladys 
Hnrd,  Sarah  C.  Kelty,  Spenser  H.  Merriam,  Gerald  H. 
Miller,  Carl  A.  Sargent,  Stella  M.  Seaver,  Virginia  S.  Stan- 
bridge,  Roy  W;  Stockwell,  Raymond  I.  Stockwell,  Lawrence 
C.  Towle,  Ralph  W.  Young,  *Grey  G.  Carson,  *  Alice  R. 
Wells. 

Winter  Term  : 

Thaddens  B.  Fenno,  Blanche  I.  Gates,  Norman  D.  Hardy, 
Ada  E.  Hicks,  Lilia  Kemp,  Spenser  H.  Merriam,  Mildred 
R.  Miller,  Clarence  G.  Miller,  Carl  A.  Sargent,  Raymond 
I.  Stockwell,  *  Alice  R.  Wells, 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Fall  Term  : 

Barbara  Fenno,  Mildred  Fisher,  Ytta  Maki,  Alma  Mur- 
dock,  Gladys  Young,  -Ruth  Derby,  *Lois  Sawin. 

Winter  Term  : 

Mildred  Fisher,  Lloyd  Hardy,  Alma  Murdock,  Lois  Sawin, 
*  Alice  Fenno. 

number  two. 

Spring  Term: 

Frank  Cowdrey,  Blanche  Cowdrey,  Rozina  Cowdrey,  Edith 
Smith,  *  Augustus  Blaisdell,  *  Arthur  Gagnon,  *Eva  Gag- 
non,  *Harry  Hansen. 
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Fall  Term: 

AZ%Ttt^th  ^  Gagnon,  *Harry  Han. 

Winter  Term  : 

Edith  Smith,  *Rose  Cowdrey. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

Spring  Term: 

Pearl  Vincent. 
Fall  Term: 

ETr  ^T'r Bertha  C°tt0n'  Alfred  Har™>  Leslie  Har- 
ris, Gertrude  Vrncent,  Pearl  Vincent,  *Myrtle  Stone. 

Winter  Teem: 

Bertha  Cotton  Bessie  Burling,  Alfred  Harris,  Myrtle  Stone 
Gertrude  Vmcent,  Pearl  Vincent,  *Dora  DurHng. 

.  number  six. 

SprinG  Term: 

Fall  Term: 

Bertha  Marchand. 
Winter  Term: 

Bertha  Marchand,  George  E.  Wiswell. 

number  seven. 

Spring  Term: 

A«  Page,  Charles  Peeler,  Walter  E.  Bngham,  *Carl 
Fall  Term: 

Orrin  A  Bngham,  Walter  E.   Brigham,   Albert  E.  Pa*e 
Annie  M.  Page,  Karl  B.  Page,  Charles  D.  Peeler.  § 
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Winter  Term  : 

Albert  E.  Page,  Annie  M.  Page. 


number  eight. 

Spring  Term: 

*  Flora  M.  Bridge. 

Fall  Term: 

•Fred  W.  Anderson,  *C.  Edgar  Bridge,  *Katherine  H.  Carey. 

Winter  Term: 

*Katherine  H.  Carey,  *Elva  Z.  Sweet. 

number  ten. 

Fall  Term: 

John  Story,  *Nellie  Ivnower. 

Winter  Term  : 

*Henry  Hoover,  *Mary  Hoover. 


number  twelve. 

Spring  Term: 

Arno  E.  Hnrd,  Marian  Parmenter. 

Fall  Term: 

Kuth  Burns,  Willard  Parmenter,  *Pearl  M.  Burns. 

Winter  Term  : 

*Herbert  Burns. 

*Note. — The  names  of  those  not  ^^^^^^^Z 
and  these  latter  are  generally  Ju-tHable. 


WESTMINSTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  1906  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  church,  Friday  evening,  June  15,  and  were  fol- 
lowed, by  a  reception  in  the  town  hall. 

Class  Motto,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 
Class  Colors,  Green  and  White. 

LIST  OF  GRADUATES. 

LATIN  : 

*Maude  Eleanor  Battles,  Lora  Ann  Eaton,  Nellie  Lonise 
Estabrook,  -Florence  Isabel  Johnson,  *Alfreda  May  Mil- 
ler, *Mana  Louisa  Peeler. 

ENGLISH  : 

Mabel  Ineze  Brown,  fErnest  Edward  Howe,  Bessie  Marie 
Knower,  *Walter  Adoniram  Miller,  tWinnifred  Mary  Wil- 
son.  J 

,     EeV;  \  J'  °ffered  *he  inTOOati<»b  and  the  music  was  in 

charge  of  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Griffin,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Battles  assisting  at 
the  organ.  & 

The  exercises  were  of  unusual  merit  and  took  the  form  of  "An 
Evening  with  the  Merchant  of  Venice."  Scenes  from  the  play  were 
presented  by  various  members  of  the  class,  and  the  "Story  of  the 
t  k  the  Caskets''^  "Star,-  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica." 

contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  novel  and  interesting  program. 
•Attending  Fitchburg  High  school  (senior  year) 
•Attending  Fitchburg  Business  College. 

a   ,r°"  S™da>;  June  10>  iD  the  Universalis  church,  Bev.  Lucy 
A.  Milton  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  class  of  1906 
usmg  as  her  text,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  aS  your  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect." 


CALENDAR  FOR  1907-08. 


1907. 

Spring  term  begins,  Monday,  March  25. 

Patriots'  Day  observed,  ........    Friday,  April  19. 

Memorial  Day  observed,  Thursday,  May  30. 

Spring  term  ends  (12  weeks),  .    •    •    ■    •    •  Friday>  June  U" 

SUMMER  VACATION. 

Fall  term  begins,  Tuesday,  September  3. 

Pall  term  ends  (12  weeks),  .....      Friday,  November  22. 

Winter  term  begins,  Monday,  December  2. 

Schools  close  for  Christmas  vacation,    .    .  Friday,  December  20. 

Work  resumed,  Mond^>  December  30. 

iyuo. 

Winter  term  ends,  except  for  high 

school  (8  weeks),    ......    •    Friday,  January  31. 

Winter  term  ends  for  high  school 

(12  weeks),  ■    •    •    ■   ^iday,  February  28, 

Totals : 

32  weeks  for  elementary  schools. 
36  weeks  for  high  school. 


